John Fiske

Youmans in 1887, In the years to come, we shall
see them working side by side in the propagation of
ideas common to both, with Fiske's fine tribute to
the memory of his friend when that friend's hand
was still. At present we should note two things:
that this visit is the first substantial recognition of
his thought that has come to Fiske outside his own
personal circle; and also, that it brings to him direct
personal knowledge of the group of English scientists
and thinkers whose thought was so largely influ-
encing his own, and in so sympathetic a way, that
he feels that in support of the higher phases of his
own thinking, friendly hands are stretched out to
him across the sea.

Norton's request for contributions, and Fiske's
visit to Norton, which followed at once, were only
a little less gratifying to Fiske than the visit of
Youmans. The "North American Review" had
long been the representative organ of the best
scholarship In America; and now that its editorial
control had passed into the hands of such scholars
as James Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton,
a personal editorial request for contributions was
one of the most flattering recognitions an American
scholar could receive.

In his call upon Norton, Fiske was received with
such courtesy and marked appreciation that the
call insensibly lengthened to a visit. The conversa-
tion ranged over a wide variety of subjects in classic
and mediaeval history, literature, and art; it also

278itten by a young atheist in Cambridge, named Fiske.'*
